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Summary 

David Finkelhor examines initiatives to prevent child sexual abuse, which have focused on two 
primary strategies — offender management and school-based educational programs. Recent 
major offender managment initiatives have included registering sex offenders, notifying com- 
munities about their presence, conducting background employment checks, controlling where 
offenders can live, and imposing longer prison sentences. Although these initiatives win 
approval from both the public and policy makers, little evidence exists that they are effective in 
preventing sexual abuse. Moreover, these initiatives, cautions Finkelhor, are based on an overly 
stereotyped characterization of sexual abusers as pedophiles, guileful strangers who prey on 
children in public and other easy-access environments and who are at high risk to re-offend 
once caught. In reality the population is much more diverse. Most sexual abusers are not 
strangers or pedophiles; many (about a third) are themselves juveniles. Many have relatively 
low risks for re-offending once caught. Perhaps the most serious shortcoming to offender 
management as a prevention strategy, Finkelhor argues, is that only a small percentage of new 
offenders have a prior sex offense record that would have involved them in the management 
system. He recommends using law enforcement resources to catch more undetected offenders 
and concentrating intensive management efforts on those at highest risk to re-offend. 

Finkelhor explains that school-based educational programs teach children such skills as how 
to identify dangerous situations, refuse an abuser’s approach, break off an interaction, and 
summon help. The programs also aim to promote disclosure, reduce self-blame, and mobilize 
bystanders. Considerable evaluation research exists about these programs, suggesting that 
they achieve certain of their goals. Research shows, for example, that young people can and do 
acquire the concepts. The programs may promote disclosure and help children not to blame 
themselves. Rut studies are inconclusive about whether education programs reduce victimiza- 
tion. Finkelhor urges further research and development of this approach, in particular efforts to 
integrate it into comprehensive health and safety promotion curricula. 

Finkelhor also points to evidence that supports counseling strategies both for offenders, par- 
ticularly juveniles, to reduce re-offending, and for victims, to prevent negative mental health 
and life course outcomes associated with abuse. 
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David Finkelhor is the director of the Crimes against Children Research Center and a professor of sociology at the University of New 
Hampshire. 
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egan’s Law. Jessica’s Law. 
The Adam Walsh Act. 
These high-profile, 
recent public policy 
initiatives aimed at 
protecting children from sex crimes have 
all focused on how to manage known sex 
offenders. The initiatives include efforts to 
control where such sex offenders can live 
and work, how they are registered and 
monitored, and the length and terms of 
their incarceration.^ 

Bluntly put, this policy area has been discour- 
aging for practitioners and social scientists 
favoring evidence-based prevention. None of 
these high-profile strategies has been built on 
empirical evaluation, and virtually all have 
gone to national scale without research or 
even much pilot testing.^ Several have been 
legislated and implemented over the objec- 
tions of sex-offender management authori- 
ties. They may yet be shown to have some 
positive effects, but they also appear to be 
creating many serious fiscal, bureaucratic, 
and legal problems, as well as having other 
unintended negative consequences.^ It will 
be years before this is all sorted out. 

Meanwhile, another less visible stream of 
prevention strategies that derive from the 
1980s focuses on education and consists 
mostly of programs that teach children, fami- 
lies, and youth-serving organizations how to 
prevent and respond to sex offenses and risky 
situations. These initiatives have been sub- 
jected to more evaluation research, though 
results are as yet inconclusive. The findings 
are generally positive, suggesting that edu- 
cational programs achieve certain of their 
goals, but the research has not demonstrated 
unambiguously that the programs reduce 
victimization.® These programs have consid- 
erable, though not universal, support among 


practitioners, but their implementation has 
languished in recent years. 

As a whole, it would have to be said that, 
as yet, no true evidence-based programs or 
policies exist in the area of preventing child 
sexual abuse. 

Yet in spite of the evidentiary chaos, philo- 
sophical disagreement, and meager evidence 
base in this policy area, sex crimes against 
children have declined dramatically since the 
early 1990s, in concert with overall crime 
declines and other child welfare improve- 
ments. This is undeniably good news, sug- 
gesting that something is helping. But it is 
hard to ascertain whether any of the orga- 
nized prevention initiatives have contributed 
to this decline. 

The Prevention of Child 
Sexual Abuse 

In this article I will briefly review organized 
prevention efforts, both those relating to 
offender management and those related to 
educational programs, as well as several other 
initiatives, noting in particular the evaluation 
evidence relevant to each. I will also discuss 
some developing areas for prevention, try to 
draw implications from the sex crime decline, 
and conclude with some recommendations. 

Definitions 

For purposes of this review, I define child 
sexual abuse to include the entire spectrum 
of sexual crimes and offenses in which chil- 
dren up to age seventeen are victims. The 
definition includes offenders who are related 
to the child victims as well as those who 
are strangers. It includes offenders who are 
adults as well as those who are themselves 
children and youth. It includes certain kinds 
of non-contact offenses, such as exhibition- 
ism and using children in the production of 
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pornography, as well as statutory sex crime 
offenses, in addition to the sexual fondling 
and penetrative acts that make up a majority 
of the cases. I will refer to the offenders vari- 
ously as child molesters, sexual abusers, and 
child sex offenders. 

Basic Epidemiology 
According to widely cited meta-analyses 
based on surveys of adults, sizable propor- 
tions of U.S. adults report a history of sexual 
abuse — 30-40 percent of women and 13 
percent of men in one analysis,*’ 25 percent 
of women and 8 percent of men in another.^ 
In light of evidence that sexual abuse rates 
have declined in the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, these estimates should probably not be 
applied to current cohorts of children. 

Crime and abuse data are most frequently 
and accurately presented in terms of annual 
rates. One recent national victim survey 
estimated that 3.2 percent of children aged 
two to seventeen were sexually victimized 
in a single year (2002).® In terms of cases 
known to authorities, aggregated data show 
that child protection authorities substantiated 
78,000 cases of sexual abuse nationally in 
2006.® No data source aggregates the number 
of cases known to child protection authorities 
and those known to law enforcement. 

Studies of risk factors for sexual abuse show 
girl victims outnumbering boys. For girls, 
risks rise with age; for boys, they peak around 
puberty.'® Other risk markers for child 
victimization include not living with both 
parents and residing in families characterized 
by parental discord, divorce, violence, and 
impaired supervisory capacities. Histories 
of sexual abuse are strongly associated with 
adverse social, psychological, and health 
outcomes in both retrospective and prospec- 
tive studies." Offenders are overwhelmingly 


male, ranging from adolescents to the elderly. 
There are two life-stage peaks in onset for 
offending, one during adolescence, when 
delinquent behavior rises generally, and one 
during the thirties, when access to children 
again becomes more common.'^ 

Justice System Strategies 

Orthodox “preventionists” do not typically 
favor criminal justice system approaches 
because they are “tertiary” strategies, applied 
after the harm has already occurred, and are 
often expensive. But justice system 
approaches to sexual abuse have captivated 
public and policy attention and, for that 
reason alone, cannot be ignored. Moreover, 
practitioners committed to their application 
believe that they have “primary prevention” 
effects, because in theory the fear of swift, 
certain, and serious punishment by the 
justice system will deter the abuse before it 
happens. 

One fundamental problem regarding preven- 
tion policy in the justice system is that it is 
based on an overly stereotyped and generally 
mistaken characterization of the offender 
population." The stereotype typifies child 
sexual abusers as exclusively adult men who 
are sexually oriented to pre-pubescent chil- 
dren (that is, pedophiles) and who thus are 
strongly motivated to offend. These men are 
seen as being guileful and skilled in relating 
to children, likely to prey on children they 
encounter in public environments, generally 
resistant to treatment, deterrence, or rehabil- 
itation, and thus highly likely to offend again. 

The well-publicized behavior of a worrisome 
core of offenders has helped reinforce this 
stereotype. Overall, the sex abuser population 
is much more diverse and less uniformly 
insidious and intractable than the stereotype 
might suggest. First, most abusers are 
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probably never caught, arrested, and 
convicted, which limits generalizations 
about this population. But among those who 
are, most are not pedophiles. In fact, about 
half of all victims are post-pubescent, ranging 
in age from twelve to seventeen,^® so that 
most of their offenders would not qualify as 
pedophiles. Moreover about a third of 
offenders against juveniles are themselves 
juveniles (an even larger share of the offend- 
ers against young juveniles are juveniles).^® 
These young offenders are also not pedo- 
philes, but include a mixed group of generally 
dehnquent youth and youth who engage in 
somewhat impulsive, developmentally 
transitory behavior. Even among adults who 
victimize children under thirteen, at least a 
third or more do not qualify as pedophiles.^'* 
The equation of sexual abuse with pedophilia 
is thus misleading. 

The notion that molesters use public venues 
or approach unknown children is also mis- 
leading. Among victims of sexual abuse 
coming to law enforcement attention, more 
than a quarter are victimized by a family 
member, while 60 percent are abused by 
someone else from their social network. Only 
14 percent are victimized by someone they 
did not already know.*® Also in defiance of the 
child sexual abuse stereotype, as many as 
one-third of all adult offenses against juve- 
niles are estimated to involve what have been 
called “compliant victims” or “statutory sex 
offenses.” Such offenses involve teens who 
have quasi-voluntary sexual relationships with 
much older adults, the dynamics of which can 
range from manipulation and seduction by 
the adult to aggressive initiation by the teen.^® 
These are crimes with negative effects on 
youth and society as whole, but their dynam- 
ics differ from the stereotype of child 
molesting.^* 


The belief that child sexual abusers are incor- 
rigible recidivists is also an oversimplication. 
In reality, the overall re-offense rate for child 
molesters is lower than that for other crimi- 
nals. Some studies find that the likehhood of 
recommitting sex offenses is strikingly low. In 
Washington state, for example, 2.8 percent of 
offenders recommitted a sexual offense, and 
24.5 percent recommitted any offense over 
five years. By contrast, other felony offend- 
ers had a 48 percent re-offense rate for all 
offenses. Meta-analyses that aggregate the 
findings of many studies estimate that 14 
percent of sexual offenders commit another 
sexual re-offense after five years, 24 percent 
after fifteen years. Sexual recidivism rates 
for juvenile offenders and family offenders 
are considerably lower than the overall rate, 
while rates for offenders against boys tend 
to be higher. Child molesters are more likely 
to be educated and employed than other 
criminals, which researchers beheve may 
help explain their relatively lower recidivism. 
In sum, the child sex offender population is 
diverse. It ranges from a small group with a 
serious pathology and high recidivism risk to 
a larger group, including other youth, whose 
offending may be situational or transitory 
and who pose a lower risk. Practitioners have 
available a variety of tools to assess the risk 
for re-offending. Although these tools are far 
from foolproof, they perform about as well as 
any social-scientific prediction instruments 
and have been improved in recent years. 

The major criminal justice policy initiatives of 
recent years have set up registration systems 
for offenders, notified communities about 
their presence, required background checks 
for employment and volunteer opportunities, 
controlled where sex offenders can live, and 
lengthened their sentences. Less prominent 
efforts have increased detection and arrest, 
provided mental health treatment to 
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offenders, and enhanced their integration 
into the community. Despite wide implemen- 
tation of these strategies, however, research- 
ers have formally evaluated few of them. Still, 
some evidence about their success exists, and 
certain extrapolations can be made from 
similar policies in other crime domains. In 
the next section I discuss some of these 
strategies and the evidence concerning them. 


The belief that child sexual 
abusers are incorrigible 
recidivists is also an 
oversimplication. In reality, 
the overall re-offense rate for 
child molesters is lower than 
that for other criminals. 


offender Registration 

All states now have electronic sex offender 
registries. One goal of these registries is to 
allow more rapid apprehension of re-offenders; 
another is to prevent crime by deterring 
existing and future offenders. Some observers, 
though, argue that registration, like a lot of 
offender management practices, makes it 
harder for offenders to reintegrate into society 
and violates the rights of those who have 
already paid their debt to society, particularly 
those forced to register retroactively 

Evidence. Registries were implemented 
during the late 1990s, after crime had already 
begun declining, making it unlikely that 
registries are the primary factor in that 
decline, although they may have contributed. 
Cohort and case control studies show mixed 
results, but some have positive, if very 


conditional, findings. One time-series analy- 
sis, for example, found that registration laws 
had deterrence effects, specifically among 
offenders who knew their victims or lived 
near them. But though the study linked 
registration with reduced offending among 
first-time offenders, it found increased 
offending among those who were already 
registered, suggesting a possible boomerang 
effect from the stigma (increased difficulty 
finding jobs and housing, for example).^® 
Another study looked at offending rates in 
ten states before and after registration laws 
had been implemented. Six states saw no 
statistically significant change; in three, sex 
crime went down; in one (California) sex 
crime increased considerably.^® An evaluation 
in Washington state found lower recidivism 
rates among offenders who were in compli- 
ance with the registration laws than among 
non-compliant offenders, but the finding may 
have nothing to do with the effect of registra- 
tion itself.^^ Another study also found a 
non-significantly lower recidivism rate for 
registrees, with a greater effect for felons 
than for misdemeanants.^® 

Summary. Registration has not been ade- 
quately analyzed even by relatively low- 
quality studies. One can point to a few 
findings suggesting that registration helps, 
but also null findings and at least some 
suggesting negative effects. Analysts have 
found high rates of non-compliance with 
registries, and legislatures have recently tried 
to increase penalties for non-compliance and 
to bolster enforcement. Before imposing 
such increased costs in the form of policing 
and incarceration, however, it would be wise 
to be more confident about the utility of 
registration. The issue is complicated by the 
arguments of some analysts that the public 
wants to know where sex offenders are, 
whether or not registration reduces sex 
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crime. These arguments suggest that 
researchers should also investigate the effects 
of registration on public confidence in 
authorities and on the public s sense of safety. 

Community Notification 
Although community notification and regis- 
tration are often implemented and studied 
together, community notification is in reality 
a separate policy. Many registries were 
developed originally as resources for police. 
Only later were policies developed (pro- 
moted by Megan’s Law in 1996) to inform the 
community in general and neighbors in 
particular of the whereabouts of offenders. 

In some states law enforcement goes door 
to door, makes calls, and posts handbills. In 
theory such notification allows community 
members to take steps to protect themselves 
against specific offenders in their midst. It 
may also help law enforcement to educate 
the public about how to protect children in 
general. Once again, critics say that it may 
inhibit the reintegration of offenders into 
society and result in more transience, malad- 
justment, and deviant behavior. 

Evidence. No high-quality studies exist, and 
the correlational studies have mixed results. A 
Washington state study found that reoffend- 
ing fell after notification was implemented but 
was not able to disentangle the decline from 
the overall downward trend in crime and 
other factors.®® A Minnesota study found a 
significant decline in sex offense recidivism 
among the highest-risk offenders after a 
community notification law was implemented.®® 
A Wisconsin study found no effect of notifica- 
tion on whether offenders were recommitted 
to prison.®® A New Jersey study found no 
demonstrable effect in reducing sexual 
re-offenses; it also found escalating imple- 
mentation costs.®® Researchers have, though, 
shown that notification makes families more 


likely to take steps to protect themselves. And 
public opinion surveys have generally found 
the public to favor notification laws.®® Law 
enforcement personnel appear less favorable, 
because of the work involved and because of 
the belief of probation and parole officials that 
notification complicates their efforts to find 
jobs and housing for offenders.®"* Studies have 
documented the difficulties offenders have 
in finding jobs and places to live, and in 
avoiding harassment,®® when their status is 
made known. It is unclear how much 
community notification aggravates these 
problems. 

Summary. Community notification has not 
been well studied. Correlational studies have 
found some links between notification and 
reduced offending,®® but because crime rates 
have been declining generally, it is impossible 
to be certain what role notification has 
played. Nonetheless, notification policies 
appear to be popular with the public, who 
want to know where sex offenders are. 
Although informed citizens do appear to take 
some protective steps, it may be that their 
anxiety is unnecessary in most cases. Nor is it 
clear that the steps that families take are 
effective or based on a true understanding of 
the dynamics of sex offending. Community 
notification seems to be based primarily on 
the belief that the danger is posed by strang- 
ers, who are in fact a minority of offenders. If 
community notification takes time away from 
other more effective things that law enforce- 
ment would otherwise be doing, it could be 
counteiq) reductive . 

Mandatoiy Background Checks 
Public offender registries have made it 
possible to identify potential offenders who 
may be applying to work or volunteer in 
various businesses and organizations. Searches 
are increasingly expected or required as part 
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of standard employment practices. In theory 
these searches bar dangerous people from 
youth-serving environments and discourage 
others with records from applying. They 
impose costs, however, particularly on volun- 
teer nonprofits, and questions have been 
raised about whether they in fact create safer 
environments. They may also disqualify 
otherwise useful volunteers or employees with 
minor offense records who pose little risk. 

Evidence. The true benefits and costs of 
background checks have not been systemati- 
cally researched. The private company with 
the largest franchise for background checks 
has reported, after five years of screening 3.7 
million names, that about 5 percent had a 
criminal record of any sort and that 0.3-0. 4 
percent were registered sex offenders It is 
not clear that those detected with criminal 
or sex offenses were being screened for work 
in child-serving organizations, because many 
other employers use these checks. 

Summary. Conducting background checks 
has become such standard practice that it is 
not clear that evidence about their efficacy 
would have much effect on policy. However, 
research is still badly needed to help organi- 
zations and employers develop and use the 
results from these checks, because it is not at 
all clear what kinds of histories among which 
kinds of individuals indicate an unacceptable 
level of risk. 

Residency Restrictions 
Since 2000, many states and localities have 
rushed to enact statutes and ordinances 
(often called Jessica’s Laws) restricting where 
sex offenders can Hve and visit. Thirty states 
as well as many localities have such statutes, 
which are purported to protect children in 
schools, day care centers, and churches from 
predatory activity by sex offenders.^® The 


policies have been widely criticized by sex 
offender management authorities, who note 
that in some places it is almost impossible for 
offenders to find housing. Their increased 
instabihty and transiency makes it harder to 
keep track of offenders and raises the likeli- 
hood of re-offending. The restrictions can 
also have cascading effects, as no community 
wants to be left standing as a sex offender 
“haven.” 

Evidence. These policies have been adopted 
without any evidence about their efficacy. 
Critics have pointed to research showing 
how few offenses originate in contacts of the 
sort that would potentially be inhibited by 
such statutes.®® Other research has pointed 
to the draconian restrictions such statutes 
impose on where offenders can live and has 
documented some increased transiency in the 
wake of their implementation.® 

Summary. The logic model behind these 
restrictions appears fundamentally flawed, 
given that most sexual abuse occurs within 
established family and social networks and 
also that motivated offenders, wherever they 
happen to live, can go where they wish in 
search of victims. But because the restrictions 
have been widely implemented, these laws 
should be evaluated. Their appeal highlights 
two unfortunate realities. The public in many 
places feels or can be readily led to feel 
inadequately protected by the current policy 
regime. In addition, law enforcement and sex 
offender management authorities do not have 
the credibility or evidence base to temper or 
thwart misguided populist legislation on sex 
offender policy. 

Sentence Lengthening and 
Civil Commitment 

The period of incarceration for sex offenders 
has increased substantially over the past 
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twenty years through mandatory minimum 
sentences, the abandonment of parole, the 
use of “three strikes” rules, and longer 
sentences for many sex crimes. More recently, 
states have also developed policies under 
so-called “civil commitment” procedures to 
continue to hold some persons deemed to be 
sexually dangerous even after they have 
served their criminal sentences. Advocates see 
these measures as reducing the number of 
offenders at large in the community capable 
of committing new offenses. They also believe 
stiffer punishments have deterrent effects. 
Critics see the measures as requiring huge 
increases in prison costs for an increasing 
number of offenders who may not pose a 
serious risk to the community. The costs of 
civil commitment may be particularly high 
because the committed must be kept in 
separate non-prison facilities. 

Evidence. No studies have tested whether 
sentencing practices have an effect on sex 
crime. Some studies of crime in general have 
linked higher incarceration rates with 
decreasing crime in general.'*^ The effect is 
thought to result more from incapacitation 
than from deterrence. It is not clear how 
much of the improvement is achieved 
through longer sentences and how much 
through increased apprehension and incar- 
ceration of criminals. Meta-analyses on the 
issue of sentence length suggest that length 
by itself bears no relationship to the likeh- 
hood to reoffend.'*^ The high cost of increased 
incarceration, however, has been well 
established, as has the declining marginal 
advantage of incarceration as more people 
are incarcerated — because each new expan- 
sion of the prison population tends to involve 
more of the less recidivistic offenders. 

Sumrnarij. It is unclear from current evidence 
the extent to which longer sentences and civil 


commitment do or can reduce overall risks of 
child molestation. 


The most elemental thing the 
criminal justice system can do 
about a crime is to increase 
its detection and disclosure 
and the likelihood that the 
offender will be arrested and 
prosecuted. 


Enhanced Detection and Airest 
The most elemental thing the criminal justice 
system can do about a crime is to increase its 
detection and disclosure and the likehhood 
that the offender will be arrested and prose- 
cuted. Disclosure can terminate abusive rela- 
tionships, which are frequently ongoing in 
child sexual abuse, and prevent future ones. 
The offenders who are caught, even if they 
are not incapacitated, are deterred through 
embarrassment, humiliation, and increased 
vigilance by members of their social network. 
Other potential offenders are deterred by the 
circulation of news that offenders get caught. 
Law enforcement has indeed increased its 
staffing and efforts in recent decades to pro- 
mote disclosure and increase its capacity to 
investigate (including the use of undercover 
efforts), arrest, and prosecute. The main criti- 
cism of these poHcies has concerned whether 
law enforcement has targeted too many 
minor offenders, such as juveniles or statu- 
tory sex crime offenders. 

Evidence. No studies have tested whether 
increased law enforcement efforts to disclose, 
investigate, and arrest have a deterrent effect 
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on sex crime offending against children. 

Some general research on criminology seems 
to support increased detection and arrest. 
Regarding drunken driving, robberies, and 
domestic violence, for example, increased 
enforcement has had demonstrable deterrent 
effects.'*^ Interestingly, in the domestic vio- 
lence area the deterrence effects have been 
limited to employed offenders. This finding 
is particularly relevant to child sexual abuse, 
much of which occurs in family and network 
contexts and involves offenders much more 
likely to be employed than other felons. In 
the case of adolescent offenders, however, 
some research suggests that arrest is linked 
with increased subsequent offending.'*'* 

The potential efficacy of detection and arrest 
is confirmed by evidence that many child sex 
abusers offend repeatedly before getting 
caught, but thereafter have relatively low 
recidivism rates compared with other offend- 
ers. Getting caught may thus play a crucial 
role in desistance.^^ General criminology 
research tends to confirm that offenders are 
deterred more by an increase in the risk of 
getting caught than by an increase in the 
severity of the likely punishment.'*® 

Summary. Thanks to the increased disclosure 
of child sex abuse to authorities, a crime that 
once rarely made an appearance in court 
now dominates court dockets. No research, 
however, exists about the utility of enhanced 
detection and arrest. Logic and some 
research from related fields suggest that it 
could be helpful in preventing and deterring 
abuse, but such effects cannot be posited 
based on current evidence. 

Mental Health Treatment 

Many practitioners and researchers have 
advocated in favor of counseling for sex 
offenders both to increase skills for behavioral 


self-regulation and to help resolve problems 
that may underlie the offending. The avadabil- 
ity of treatment options has grown, but many 
offenders still do not receive high-quality 
treatments. Barriers to such treatment include 
its expense, the lack of trained therapists, and 
the public perception that therapy coddles 
rather than controls offenders. 

Evidence. Of all justice system policies, 
therapy for sex offenders has received by far 
the most extensive evaluation. In regard to 
adult offenders, the only evaluation that used 
the gold-standard experimental design (that 
is, it divided participants randomly into treat- 
ment and no-treatment groups) concerned a 
relapse-prevention treatment program that in 
the end proved to have no effect on recidi- 
vism.'*' But meta-analyses have identified 
as many as sixty-nine formal evaluations of 
treatment and have concluded that treat- 
ment reduces sexual re-offending as much 
as 37 percent.^® Because these studies were 
not experimental, however, many observers 
have reserved judgment.® The treatment 
judged most effective by the meta-analytic 
studies was cognitive-behavioral therapy, 
which identifies the habits, values, and social 
influences that contribute to offending and 
teaches offenders self-management skills to 
reduce their risk. 

Regarding juvenile sexual offenders, the 
research evidence is more convincing. Three 
evaluations using experimental designs 
have supported the use of Multisystemic 
Therapy, an intensive family intervention 
that targets parenting skills, affiliations with 
delinquent peers, and school problems.®** 

Two other experimental studies have shown 
that cognitive -behavioral therapy can prevent 
additional reports of abusive or inappropriate 
behavior by preadolescents who are exhibit- 
ing such behavior.®* 
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Summary. Treatment does not guarantee 
public safety, but evidence-supported inter- 
ventions should clearly be offered to juvenile 
offenders and youth with sexual behavior 
problems as a prevention strategy. Therapy 
for adult offenders may eventually prove 
effective in preventing additional crimes as 
well, but additional research is needed. 

Community Reintegration 
and Supeivision 

Some practitioners have argued for improved 
ways of integrating and supervising sex 
offenders when they return to the community 
to prevent re-offending. An innovative 
program originating in Canada called the 
Circles of Accountability and Support recruits 
and trains five community volunteers for each 
offender; one meets with the offender daily. 

Evidence. An evaluation over four and a half 
years found that offenders paired with Circles 
volunteers had a 70 percent lower rate of 
offending than those not so paired.® 

Summary. This is a promising idea that could 
use some additional evaluation. 

Criminal Justice Policies: Conclusion 

Enormous energy has gone into trying to 
manage sexual offenders to improve safety 
for children. The fundamental weakness in 
management as a prevention strategy is that 
so few new molestations occur at the hands of 
persons with a known record of sex offending. 
Only around 10 percent of new arrests for sex 
crimes against children involve individuals 
with prior sex offense records. Because it is 
likely that known offenders are more read- 
ily detected, the share of known offenders 
responsible for all child molestation overall 
(detected and undetected) is probably even 
smaller. Thus even strategies that are 100 
percent effective in eliminating recidivism 


among known offenders would reduce new 
victimizations only a little. 

Nonetheless, criminal justice strategies are 
highly popular and will continue be imple- 
mented. Their strongest justification is that 
they are widely seen by the public as part of a 
system that holds people accountable for 
serious crimes and provides a measure of 
justice for victims and their families. Such 
justifications may even trump evidence 
eventually showing that the strategies fail to 
reduce risk. But to the extent that prevention 
and increased safety are key objectives of 
these strategies, researchers should establish a 
broader foundation and tradition of program 
evaluation to help guide the strategies in the 
most favorable direction. It might be useful to 
establish an institution (perhaps associated 
with some prestigious entity like the National 
Science Foundation) to conduct evaluations 
and provide scientifically informed recom- 
mendations on sex offender management 
policy, just as the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, for example, helps to promote 
informed epidemic management policy. 

Today the empirical research offers relatively 
little basis for favoring one criminal justice 
strategy over another. Nonetheless, policy 
making must continue. My own sense is that 
four areas deserve priority attention. First, 
the justice system should expand its efforts to 
reveal and apprehend previously undetected 
offenders. I would hypothesize that the 
deterrent effect of getting caught has by itself 
a larger influence in reducing the propensity 
to offend again than any other likely justice 
action. I base my thinking in part on the fact 
that many child molesters commit numerous 
crimes before being detected, but have 
relatively low re-offense rates afterward. If 
so, the criminal justice system can increase 
disclosures and apprehensions by improving 
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investigative techniques, including interview- 
ing skills and undercover work, and by 
improving communication and rapport with 
the public to promote reporting. In particu- 
lar, law enforcement might target some 
specific barriers that children and families 
sometimes cite as obstacles to reporting: fears 
of harsh and insensitive responses, publicity, 
and an overreaction to offenders who are 
juveniles or cherished family or friends. 

Second, in its post-disclosure activities, the 
justice system should concentrate its limited 
intensive resources on the highest-risk 
offenders, perhaps the riskiest 25 percent of 
the offender spectrum. Arguments in favor of 
such costly practices as community notifica- 
tion may gain leverage if focused on these 
offenders. This is not to say that no or only 
minor sanctions should be applied to other 
offenders, only that the intensive resources 
should be directed at the high-risk group. 

Third, the justice system must develop and 
improve tools that can differentiate higher- 
risk offenders and detect changes in risk. 

Once validated, such tools must be widely 
disseminated and used in many contexts to 
make considered discriminations in the use of 
resources and restrictions. 

Finally, the justice system should cultivate 
some low-intensity strategies appropriate for 
relatively low-risk offenders, including youth 
and family offenders. Educational, mental 
health, and volunteer recruitment programs 
for the family and friends of such offenders 
could minimize re-offense potential and 
detect signs of relapse. Given the strong 
appeal and likely efficacy of early intervention 
to short-circuit offending careers, special 
attention should be paid to assessing and 
intervening in sexually inappropriate behavior 
among juveniles. 


Educational Initiatives 

The second major strain of child sexual abuse 
prevention efforts has focused on education. 
Primarily targeted at children themselves, 
these efforts have also been aimed at families, 
teachers, youth service workers, and others 
who may be in a position to intervene.^'* One 
central goal has been to impart skills to help 
children identify dangerous situations and 
prevent abuse — identifying boundary viola- 
tions, unwanted forms of touching and 
contact, and other ways in which offenders 
groom or desensitize victims — as well as to 
teach them how to refuse approaches and 
invitations, how to break off interactions, and 
how to summon help. But the programs have 
also had clear secondary goals. One has been 
to short-circuit and report ongoing abuse. 
Another, most important from the prevention 
perspective, has been to mitigate the negative 
consequences of abuse among children who 
may have been exposed by helping them not 
to feel guilty or at fault. The educational 
programs have been most successfully 
delivered through schools, but have recently 
also been adopted by religious education 
programs and youth-serving organizations. 
Different programs have targeted children of 
different ages, ranging from preschoolers to 
elementary and middle school children. 
Increasingly the programs have been bundled 
into larger safety and health education 
curricula. Widely disseminated models 
include multisession curricula for school-age 
children such as the Talking about Touching 
program® and the Child Assault Prevention 
Program.®*’ 

Although in wide use at one time during the 
late 1980s, the programs have drawn a variety 
of criticisms, among them that the concepts 
are too complicated to be easily learned, 
especially by young children. Some critics also 
believe that the programs have unintended 
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negative consequences for children, such as 
creating anxiety or inhibiting cooperation with 
or trust in adults. Still others argue that 
children cannot reasonably be expected to foil 
the intentions of motivated and guileful adults 
bent on molesting them and that it is morally 
misguided and perhaps psychologically 
harmful to place the responsibility for pre- 
venting abuse on the shoulders of children. 

Research on Educational Programs 
Many researchers have conducted studies 
of these educational programs, but few have 
addressed the question of whether they pre- 
vent abuse. Analysts have, however, examined 
various aspects of program performance, and 
overall they have bolstered the credibility of 
the programs by producing more reassuring 
than discomfiting findings. 

Do children learn the concepts? Many 
studies summarized in a variety of reviews 
find that children of all ages acquire the key 
concepts being taught. In fact, younger 
children show more learning than older 
children.®* An international meta-analysis 
found that children of all ages who had 
participated in an education program were six 
to seven times more likely to demonstrate 
protective behavior in simulated situations 
than children who had not.®® Such a finding is 
far from establishing that children can 
necessarily avoid abuse, but it lessens the 
concern that the concepts are categorically 
too complicated to be learned. 

Are there unintended consequences? 
Research has not found increased anxiety 
among children in the wake of program 
exposure.®® Few parents and teachers report 
adverse reactions by children.®^ Indeed, 
studies have found that parent-child commu- 
nication improves after involvement in 
prevention education.®^ Analysts have not 


found that exposure to the program makes 
children more likely to misinterpret appropri- 
ate physical contact and make false allega- 
tions.®® No research has yet addressed fully a 
sometimes expressed concern that these 
programs may have a negative effect on sexual 
development. Some research, how'ever, has 
shown that program-exposed children use 
more correct terminology for and have 
positive feelings about their genitalia.®'* 
Another study found no increase in sexual 
problems among adults exposed to prevention 
programs during childhood.®® 


Although researchers have 
conducted no experimental 
evaluations of whether 
educational programs 
prevent sexual abuse, they 
have provided a variety 
of supportive empirical 
findings so far. 


Can offenders be foiled? Some observers 
have argued that the victim empowerment 
messages of education programs (getting 
children to say no or retreat from molesters) 
are doomed to failure because of the inherent 
authority, motivation, and guile of molesters.®® 
The argument is based in part on studies of 
convicted and incarcerated offenders who 
reported being highly motivated to abuse, 
unlikely to be deterred, and willing to use 
forceful or sophisticated strategies to engage 
their victims.®^ Such a characterization of 
abusers and abuse dynamics, however, is 
greatly oversimplified. As noted, it fails to 
take into account the wide variety of 
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offenders and offense situations, many of 
which would be suited for child refusal 
tactics.®® Such situations would include 
encounters with youthful offenders, such as 
babysitters or peers, and with adult offenders 
who may be tentative or anxious in their 
approach, as well as pubHc encounters, such 
as on buses, where the child may be able to 
ehcit assistance. In addition, the targets of 
such education extend beyond young chil- 
dren to include adolescents who have consid- 
erably more skill and authority in their own 
right. In addition, the goal of education is not 
only to teach resistance behavior, but also to 
promote disclosure, reduce self-blame, and 
mobilize bystanders. Meeting such goals 
could justify the programs even if resistance 
and avoidance were in themselves difficult 
to achieve. 

Does education prevent victimization? No 
studies based on strong research designs have 
looked at the question of preventing abuse. 
Two observational studies that tried to assess 
the issue yielded somewhat mixed findings. 
One, based on a survey of 825 college 
students,®® concluded that women who had 
participated in a school-based prevention 
program were only about half as likely to 
have been sexually abused as children as 
those who had not.™ Another study, however, 
based on a two-wave national survey of youth 
aged ten to sixteen, found no differences in 
victimization rates between those who had 
and had not been exposed to comprehensive 
prevention programs.”^ Program exposure in 
this study was, nonetheless, associated with a 
subjective perception of efficacy: when 
victimized later, youth with program exposure 
more often expressed beliefs that they had 
been able to protect themselves, kept the 
situation from being worse, and kept them- 
selves from being injured. 


Additional inferential support for educational 
programs to prevent sexual abuse comes from 
broader research on other forms of school- 
based prevention. A variety of programs 
with similar theoretical underpinnings have 
proven effective in high-quality randomized 
controlled evaluations.™ One such program 
attempts to reduce bullying.™ Other success- 
ful school-based prevention programs are 
aimed at drug use, pregnancy prevention, and 
interpersonal skills development. Like sexual 
abuse prevention programs, many of these 
programs are cognitively complicated, involve 
judgments about the intentions of other 
people, and attempt to train children to resist 
pressures from other, in many cases, more 
authoritative people. The scientific hterature 
is conclusive that this type of approach works 
as a general prevention strategy.™ 

Does education accomplish other goals? 
Exposure to a sexual abuse prevention 
program also appears to have other benefits. 

A meta-analysis reports evidence that the 
programs result in increased disclosure.™ 

One study also found that program-exposed 
youth were less likely to blame themselves 
in the wake of victimization.™ Reductions in 
self-blame are believed to be associated with 
better mental health outcomes among those 
who experience sexual abuse.™ 

Summary. Although researchers have 
conducted no experimental evaluations of 
whether educational programs prevent sexual 
abuse, they have provided a variety of 
supportive empirical findings so far. They 
show, for example, that young people do 
acquire the concepts. One observational 
retrospective study found a reduction in 
abuse associated with program exposure; 
others found an increase in disclosure, a 
sense of personal efficacy, and a decrease in 
self-blame. Still others have dispelled 
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concerns about negative effects such as 
anxiety and disobedience. All this evidence 
suggests that the approach offers promise and 
should be further developed and evaluated. 

Intimations of potential success also under- 
mine the argument among critics that it is 
not “moral” or fair to place the burden of 
prevention on children. Although researchers 
and practitioners agree that children should 
not be given sole responsibility for preven- 
tion, nonetheless, it might also be considered 
morally reprehensible not to equip children 
to take potentially effective actions to prevent 
sexual abuse. It might, for example, be said 
that adult motorists should be responsible 
for protecting children on bicycles from 
collisions with automobiles, but few would 
argue that children should not wear helmets 
when biking. Likewise, it might be said that 
the responsibility to protect children from 
kidnappers should be with adults and law 
enforcement, but few would argue against 
teaching children not to get into cars with 
strangers. The “burden of responsibility” 
argument may mean that adults should do 
everything they can. But it is not an argument 
against providing children with potentially 
useful prevention skills. 

Educational Programs: Conclusion 

Given some encouraging findings and a 
prevention model that has proven success- 
ful in other youth safety areas, it would seem 
prudent to continue to pursue educational 
strategies to prevent sexual abuse. The main 
challenge would appear to be access. Schools 
that are under pressure to enhance their 
academic programs are also receiving appeals 
to add sexuality education, dating and domes- 
tic violence, bullying, suicide prevention, and 
Internet safety content to their already-full 
curriculum. The key question for sexual abuse 
prevention is whether it can be successful if 


it is part of a more comprehensive preven- 
tion curriculum. Certainly there is overlap in 
many of the skills that these programs teach — 
refusal, help-seeking, emotion management, 
and decision making. It would be useful to 
develop and implement more comprehensive 
programs and then to evaluate them to assess 
whether their content allows prevention in 
each domain to be successful. 

In addition, educational approaches should 
expand to encompass all types of sexual abuse 
and sex crimes against children, including 
peer sexual assault in dating relationships, 
statutory sex crimes between teens and 
considerably older adults,^® and both new and 
conventional kinds of sex offenses that are 
being facilitated by the Internet.™ 

Community Prevention 
of Offending 

In addition to justice system efforts to control 
known offenders and educational efforts 
directed at children, a number of other 
strategies to prevent sexual abuse have been 
proposed or implemented on a smaller scale. 

Drawing on other community-oriented (as 
opposed to clinic- or school-based) primary 
prevention strategies in public health, one 
recent concept has proposed trying to target 
potential abusers (usually through public 
advertisements) with messages that reinforce 
the awareness that their behavior is wrong 
and harmful, and urging them to seek help, 
often through a confidential telephone hot 
line. A related approach has tried to mobilize 
third parties or what have also been called 
“bystanders” — for example, family members 
and friends and colleagues of either victims 
or offenders — to detect situations where 
abuse is actually or potentially occurring and 
to intervene to protect the child or report 
the situation. 
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Evidence. Some surveys have shown that 
overall community knowledge and attitudes 
about sexual abuse can shift in the wake of 
ad campaigns.®” Follow-up studies have also 
shown that some offenders do contact the hot 
lines, meaning that some potential offenders 
at least attend to the publicity.®^ It is not clear, 
however, whether the hot line calls have 
prevented any abuse. The calls, for example, 
may be simply from individuals already well- 
inhibited by conscience about their desires. 

The bystander research literature is better 
developed. Some high-quality studies about 
bystander education in high schools and 
college campuses show that programs about 
rape and interpersonal violence are capable 
of changing attitudes and encouraging actual 
interventions among bystanders.®® No studies 
have shown yet that they reduce the likeli- 
hood of sexual assault. But some studies 
suggest that changing bystander attitudes can 
decrease bullying among children.®® This line 
of research is particularly encouraging about 
the possibihty of bystander education to pre- 
vent peer sexual abuse. 

Summary. Appeals to potential offenders 
seem to work best when they involve behav- 
ior that is normatively ambiguous or has some 
subcultural support — for example, driving 
faster than the speed limit or furnishing 
liquor to minors. But most sexual acts 
between adults and children are not in this 
category. Nor are they similar to the other 
public health behaviors that have been 
successfully targeted by advertising, such as 
smoking or even hitting children, both of 
which have had considerable normative 
support, as indicated by public opinion 
surveys. Some forms of sexual abuse do 
involve normative ambiguities — for example, 
adults seducing apparently willing teens — 
and public awareness campaigns directed at 


potential offenders in these cases may have 
the greatest chance of success. A fundamen- 
tal problem with the hot line and self-referral 
strategy for potential offenders is that in the 
current statutory and retributive environ- 
ment, it is hard to promise or persuade an 
offender that he will get confidential help. 
Nor is it clear that promises of confidentiality 
are ethical. So this seems a strategy fraught 
with difficulties and without good models of 
success from other domains. 

By contrast, bystander mobilization does 
seem promising. Models in related areas 
show its potential for success. The strategy 
should be more formally developed and 
evaluated, but as it could easily be incorpo- 
rated into the school-based educational 
strategy, it is probably best not thought of as 
a stand-alone strategy. 

Harm Mitigation as Prevention 

Prevention strategies in child sexual abuse 
should encompass efforts to minimize harm 
as well as to reduce occurrences, to reduce 
some of the personal and social costs of 
sexual abuse associated with its legacy of 
mental health, physical health, and interper- 
sonal problems. The most widely applied 
strategy for harm mitigation is using counsel- 
ing and family interventions to alleviate fears, 
anxiety, depression, and negative self-attribu- 
tions among abuse victims. Another strategy 
involves the wide dissemination of educa- 
tional messages that reduce the stigma of 
abuse and dissuade victims from blaming 
themselves. Yet another is to reduce the 
impact of post-disclosure events on victims — 
the investigations, justice processes, and 
publicity that often ensue.®'* Children’s 
Advocacy Centers, for example, offer a model 
that works to improve investigations and 
buffer children from additional stresses. 
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Evidence. The best-supported, evidence- 
based practices in the sexual abuse field are 
the therapeutic interventions that have been 
developed to mitigate harms among victims. 
Five clinical trials have established that 
cognitive-behavioral therapy with child sexual 
abuse victims and their families is effective at 
reducing symptoms of post-traumatic stress.*^ 
Trauma-focused cognitive-behavioral therapy 
involves a package of counseling interven- 
tions that educates about abuse, reduces the 
sense of stigma, teaches skills for regulating 
emotional arousal, and helps victims over- 
come fears and anxieties. Some evidence 
also shows that Children’s Advocacy Centers 
improve outcomes for victims by providing 
child-sensitive interviewers, arranging for 
medical evaluations, and connecting victims 
to mental health services.*^*’ 

Summarij. Not all children have symptoms or 
difficulties in the wake of sexual abuse, so 
a key research challenge is to ascertain what 
level of intervention is needed for which chil- 
dren. But clearly a great deal can be done to 
minimize harm even after an experience 
of abuse. 

Other Strategies 

A variety of other possible avenues for 
prevention have also been suggested. For 
example, Stephen Smallbone, William 
Marshall, and Richard Wortley*® describe 
a strategy of “developmental prevention” 
to forestall some of the developmental 
deficits that may lead a person to become 
a sexual abuser — early attachment failures 
in childhood, poor school adjustment, and 
then non-involvement in early parenting as 
an adult. The authors also point to a set of 
“situational prevention” strategies that try to 
alter environments or interactional contexts 
(particularly in child-seiwing organizations) to 
make abuse less likely — for example, the Boy 


Scout requirement of “two-deep leadership” 
prohibiting private activities between one 
adult volunteer and one child. Although the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
has developed guidelines for preventing 
abuse in youth-seiwing organizations,®® few 
other coherent programs and no evaluations 
have yet been undertaken around such ideas. 
Another speculative prevention strategy has 
involved attempts to develop a psychological 
screening tool to identify possible abusers, 
even those without criminal histories.®® A key 
problem with this strategy is that the many 
false positives from such a screen could risk 
branding innocent people as child molesters 
(or even as potential child molesters). 

Decline in Incidence: 

Implications for Prevention 

Although the field of child sexual abuse 
cannot yet point to many proven prevention 
strategies, it can take considerable encour- 
agement and learn lessons from recent 
trends. Sex crimes against children appear to 
have declined dramatically in recent years. 
Sexual abuse substantiated by state child 
protection authorities declined 53 percent 
between 1992 and 2006. Sexual assaults 
reported by teenagers declined 52 percent 
in the National Crime Victimization Survey 
between 1992 and 2005.®^ A victim survey of 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth graders statewide in 
Minnesota found declines of more than 20 
percent from 1992 to 2004 in sexual abuse by 
family and non-family perpetrators. 

The fact that the evidence for declines comes 
from victim self-report studies as well as offi- 
cial data tends to confirm that these trends 
are real and not due simply to reporting or 
other artifacts.®^ Other analyses of the data 
also discount the argument that trends are 
artifacts.®® 
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Several salient features of the declines are 
worth highlighting to identify possible lessons 
for prevention. The declines occurred, not 
alone, but in the context of large reductions in 
crime in general and in physical abuse as well, 
and at a time when many other child welfare 
indicators, including teen pregnancy, teen 
suicide, running away, and drug abuse, were 
improving. The sex abuse declines, like some 
of the other positive trends, began between 
1992 and 1995 after a worsening trend during 
the late 1980s. The declines did not appear to 
be specific to type of victim, or offender (fam- 
ily, acquaintance, stranger, juvenile, or adult), 
or confined to certain regions. 


Although the field of ehild 
sexual abuse eannot yet point 
to many proven prevention 
strategies, it ean take 
eonsiderable eneouragement 
and learn lessons from 
reeent trends. 


A recent review noted four explanations 
consistent with the timing and breadth of the 
trends.®"* The first was the economic boom, 
job growth, and economic optimism of the 
1990s. The second was an increase in the 
number of police, child protection workers, 
and other agents of social intervention. The 
third was enhanced efforts to identify, arrest, 
prosecute, and incarcerate offenders. And 
the fourth was the widespread diffusion of 
new psychopharmacology, starting in the 
early 1990s, to deal with depression, anxiety, 
hyperactivity, and aggressive behavior in both 
children and adults. 


No evidence as yet causally connects any of 
these developments with the declines in 
sexual abuse, but the declines themselves 
have possible implications for prevention 
policy. First, they suggest some questions that 
might be worthy of additional attention — for 
example, whether and how treatment for 
mental health problems (such as the psycho- 
pharmacology developments) might have 
prevention effects in the sex crime area. 
Second, they suggest the need for caution in 
abandoning interventions, such as the 
enhanced school-based prevention education 
that became fairly widespread before and 
during the 1990s, because they may be 
connected with the improvements. Finally, 
the declines encourage us to recognize that 
sexual abuse is not an intractable problem, 
but one whose incidence can, under appro- 
priate circumstances, be dramatically 
reduced relatively quickly. 

Conclusion 

No strong scientific evidence points as yet in 
the direction of one strategy or program to 
prevent sexual abuse. Clearly more research 
is needed to help develop and identify such 
strategies. 

In setting priorities for further development, 
educational programs using school settings 
have some claim, based on five convergent 
lines of evidence and argument. First, 
school-based educational programs have 
been more fully evaluated than any other 
prevention strategies (with the exception of 
offender and victim mental health treatment), 
and results have been encouraging. These 
evaluations provide a foundation on which 
more sophisticated studies can be more 
quickly built. Second, school-based education 
programs have proven to be a successful 
primary prevention strategy in other domains, 
some closely related to sexual abuse 
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prevention. Successful programs to prevent 
bullying and delinquency are particularly 
relevant. Third, school-based programs 
appear to be an efficient and non-stigmatizing 
delivery system for addressing multiple forms 
of child sexual abuse, including adult-on- 
child abuse, peer-on-peer abuse, and adult- 
on-teen statutory sex offenses. Fourth, 
school-based programs are efficient at 
addressing a variety of prevention goals. In 
addition to providing avoidance skills to 
potential victims, they can provide deter- 
rence messages for potential offenders and 
assistance skills for potential bystanders. 

They also are well suited to promote report- 
ing by victims and can be adapted to provide 
some harm-reduction messages, too — for 
example, encouraging children not to blame 
themselves for abuse or to see such experi- 
ences as very rare or stigmatizing. Fifth, 
although it would be possible to design other 
delivery systems for prevention messages, 
such as advertising and websites, the reality is 
that schools are a well-established venue for 
delivering such prevention messages; they 
have access to nearly the entire universe of 
children and families; and they have already 
in many jurisdictions accepted responsibility 
for this prevention task. 

The arguments against these child-focused 
educational programs — that they cannot foil 
abuse by adults and that they put all the 
burden on children — have, as noted, major 
flaws. Some offenders, especially other youth 
and ambivalent adults, can almost surely be 
dissuaded, even by children. Moreover, other 
child-focused prevention techniques — such 
as wearing bicycle helmets — have been 
embraced after they have been proven to 
work. 

The first key challenge for advocates of child- 
focused educational programs is to develop 


formats that can fit sustainably into school 
settings and other instructional environments, 
such as religious education classes, by being 
well adapted to and integrated with the other 
goals of these environments. The second is to 
undertake research designs of sufficient size 
and power to answer questions about their 
ultimate effectiveness. 

Research on such educational programs, how- 
ever, cannot be the sole focus of prevention, 
because the research evidence is still some- 
what equivocal and because in reality advo- 
cates have investments in other strategies as 
well. In particular, the management of known 
offenders will continue to be a strong preoc- 
cupation of the public and policy makers. 

Sex offender management strategies pose 
many problems. The strategies are limited 
in what they can accomplish, because they 
focus only on the small group of offenders 
who have already been identified and ignore 
all the rest. Many of the strategies are based 
on flawed logic models and misconceptions 
about the predominant dynamics of sexual 
abuse. Moreover, the research evidence in 
support of these strategies is equivocal. Yet 
still, they have tremendous support among 
influential policy makers, many of whom may 
not be interested in or responsive to evalu- 
ation results. Indeed, policy makers’ pre- 
occupation with these offender management 
strategies likely diminishes the resources for 
and interest in other potential strategies. 

There is a clear need to rejuvenate evidence- 
based practice in offender management 
policy, but doing so is a daunting challenge. 
Some jurisdictions, such as Washington 
state®® and Canada,®® are fostering closer 
collaborations between researchers and 
policy makers, and these may help. 
Researchers in the field also need to propose 
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well-designed experiments. But politicians 
and corrections and law enforcement officials 
may also have to take courageous actions to 
make evaluation a larger component of policy 
making in this area. 

Outside of the justice arena, treatment 
services should be made available to children 
who have been victimized and who have 
symptoms or other disturbances and concerns 
in the wake of abuse. Solid evidence shows 
that certain forms of cognitive-behavioral 
therapy reduce such problems. National 
initiatives are already under way to make such 
treatment standard and widely available,®^ and 
its successes should be highlighted and 
imitated by those who want to see a planned, 
empirically based approach applied to related 
sexual abuse prevention programming. 

Other strategies for preventing sexual abuse 
and its consequences, such as community 


publicity efforts or outreach to potential 
offenders, are certainly worth exploring as 
well. However, it would not be wise to see 
these strategies as a substitute for school- 
based prevention,®'* especially given evidence 
that major improvements have occurred 
under current practices that do include such 
prevention approaches. New strategies 
should be viewed as additions rather than 
alternatives and should be required to show 
empirical promise before being widely 
embraced. 

Sexual abuse is a special challenge, different 
in many of its dimensions from other types of 
child maltreatment, crime, and child welfare 
problems. But enormous strides have been 
made to understand the problem, educate 
the pubhc, and mobihze resources to address 
it. With additional research and program 
development, there is every reason to believe 
much more can be accomplished. 
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